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is SATURDAY, Novi 


MAINTAINING STANDARDS 
WITHOUT EXCESSIVE 
STANDARDIZATION 


NING standard were the 
symbolized academic arrival a 
vears ago Now the very word 
brings with it a sense of re 
ise, in the efforts arbitrarily 
ertain standards upon education, 
‘es of intellectuality and initia- 
being squeezed out and the divine 
human to be different and yet 
cess was in danger of being de 
he very place where advance comes 

a large measure of freedom. 
fficulty has come from the attempt 
| barriers and permanent staging 
eat rising and moving stream of 
ial growth and progress. The high 
s of the scientifie age defy rigid 
matter how earnest and good 
have been their builders The 
to measure results and to make 
s and yet remain responsive to new 
new discoveries and new methods of 
nm has tangled our whole eduea- 
scheme, particularly when, as in 
legislation with its crippling and 
ring tendency has entered the field 
teaching where the fountain pens of 
dents reproduce the record, often an 
of the teacher, flourishes where set 
ndards, set examination questions and 
entious but unimaginative examiners 

p the bars against the unfit. 

maintenance of quality is necessary 
‘ation and especially in professional 


ress by President Ray Lyman Wilbur, of 


‘Stanford University, at the meeting of the Asso 


f American Universities at Minneapolis, 


ctober 30. 
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training, but too many of the methods 

maintaining standards have been mor 
quantitative than qual 
tic than fundamental. Quality of \ 
quality of thought and quality of achiev 
ment mean so much more than qua 
Quality depends upon inherent values and 
on the ideals sought Some standard is 
needed to determine quality, and ideals are 

t 


needed to seek for it. As some one has 


written: 


It is loss 
consciousness f f ¢ | rg g s 
r} Tt o! s = 


Low grades are high e1 r} { ne ’e 
ww enough All turns on the standard A 1 
gh. AU l l 


ean not feel himself much of a sinner m« 


other men. When a commit 


gelist to tell him he had acted like f 

plied that for some reas ! fi 

at home among his brethren st at 

time. No sinner will be mucl d } 
vn s when 1 o Int 4 


The history of medical education during 
the past quarter of a century offers an 
usual illustration of the losses and gains 
possible with the projection into a field 
of science and into a pr 


tional standards based upon new ideals and 


new demands. The non-university medical 
school was primarily technical in it 
The school as such 


and in its methods 
devoted most of its time to lectures and 
demonstrations. In anatomy only was the 
laboratory type of instruction universall 
used. Many lectures were given even in 
this subject, but the student did study by 
himself through a combination of the use 
of the hands and the senses and 
help of a text-book. In 1909 there were 
fifteen medical schools in the United States 
requiring work beyond that of the high 


2 The Biblical Review. July, 
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school in preparation for medicine. About 
that time thirty eight others had voted to 
elevate their admission requirements. At 
the same time groups of experts in all parts 
of the country had been brought together 
and as a result a standard curriculum was 
developed and published. This standard or 
model medical curriculum had a profound 
influence upon the development of medical 
instruction and the medical schools in the 
[United States. With its introduction there 
came about a marked increase in laboratory 
instruction and a very marked expansion 
in the cost of medical training. Medical 
schools, instead of being fairly prosperous 
stock corporations, beeame liabilities seek- 
ing association with universities or for 
direct endowment. With the adoption of 
the standard curriculum through the ef- 
forts of the American Medical Association 
there developed a nation-wide inspection 
of the facilities of medical schools and the 
methods used in instruction. Standards 
were set up for equipment, laboratory 
space, number of beds and out-patients per 
student, ete. The medical schools of the 
country associated themselves together in 
an organization with certain definite stand- 
ards of admission and a definite curriculum 
eovering four full vears of work. The 
American Academy of Medicine was or- 
eanized, with the main object of bringing 
about higher entrance standards for the 
medieal schools. It admitted to member- 
ship only those who had received both the 
A.B. and M.D. degrees. This organization 
ran its eourse, saw the result desired at- 
tained and was disbanded. The medical 
schools were annually classified in acecor- 
danee with the degree to which they had 
met the set standards. 

At the same time a general movement 
for an improvement in the legislation of 
the various states in connection with med- 
ical practice brought about the adoption 
of medical practice acts with very definite 


required standards set up in the law. 


These were administered largely 
made up of men belonging 
fession. In a number of states 
ards set by the Association of 
Medical Colleges became automa 
standards of the state for thoss 

a license to practice medicine ar 
and a unique situation was dev 
which when the Association of 
Schools had joined in a commor 
regarding the curriculum it be 
law in certain of the states. Thr 
this whole quarter century there 
steady advance in science, in th 
medicine, and a complete revo! 
viewpoint in the teaching and in 
tice of medicine. 

Looking back now, one ear 
remarkable advances made, the 
crease in application of science 
education, and the elevation of t 
level of intelligence required to 
the work basie to the practice of 1 
But at the same time there was 
erystallization. Information was « 
at too rapid a rate to be digested 
sorbed. The medical curriculun 
practically confined within the 
four years, took on in a number 
a fifth or interne year. The abs 
practically all the time of the student 
tasks was most unsatisfactory. Th 
student upon graduation was gore: 
the stuffing he had received but 
ready for the actual practice of n 
At the same time medical faculties 
themselves teaching to meet the r 
ments of state board examinations 
found it necessary to keep up a cer' 
number of schedule hours in subjects 1 
no longer needed emphasis in the 
vraduate medical work because of t 
requirements. The Frankenstein « 
ical standards built with so much 
siasm and devotion to ideals begar 
stroy individual initiative and to st 
the road of progress bringing stasis 








ch ever more rapid motion 


ry. With the accession of new 


rv subjects. the rigorous de 
SO-( lled spec ilt eS LOT repre 


curriculum, 
ombined the universal desige on 
of those 


already occupying the 


student not to let go. Subjects 
duced, although perhaps of de 
mportance, still had their 
tenacity of the teacher in hang 
ill that he ean get of the stu 
e is one of his most laudable but 


The dead hand of the 


ntains a strangle hold on the eur 


me traits 


What has been must always be 
the usual faeulty wrestling match 
foothold. 


ber of years of Latin seemed abso 


Wins a To some a cer 
tal in the early training of a man 
ce medicine. Some still seemed to 
t a prescription had to be written 
thera 


German 


r Latin in order to have a 

t. To others French or 
bsolutely requisite. There was a 
rreement that physics, chemistr 
form of biology were 


require 


that a student could enter intelli 
pon his work in physiology, path 
‘ology, ete. One could read 
that ten years would be required 


rh-school 


well all the subjects earnestly de 


rraduation to cover r 


by various enthusiasts 
itting through the plans for these 
ts the standard has taken the form 


irs and units and residence over a 


n period. The actual knowledge of 
ident was not necessarily the test 
the these 


ts differed widely all over the coun 


quality of instruction in 
it the units required had the same 
rical value. The handling of the pre- 
| requirements as well as those of 
dical school became one largely ot 


gures. Addition of numbers with proper 


s and to obtain proper totals became 
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HOO 
the object of deans evervwher "} this 
method had its ridiculous side was 
denced when the osteopathic nd other 
similar schools were found ¢ ble of mul 
tiplying and adding faster before 
lative committees in presenting curt i 
of their schools than could the so-ealled 


regular schools Standards had resulted in 


situation where quantitative measures 


came predominant. The cubist in medical 
training began to find a ready opening for 
short cuts and to insist that theirs 1 t 

real art and that fundamental training ir 


anatomy, ete., belonged to the past 


We 


passed, but there are evidences of a change 


can not say that this situation has 


here is an increasing effort 


In viewpoint 


to diminish the number of actual required 


schedule hours, a willingness to put for 


ward optional and elective courses and ar 


effort TO reduce The 


earnest 


iis 
medical curriculum to the more fundamen 


tal subjects, leaving the specia ed or more 
technical ones for work bevond the M.D 
degree. More choice and less impositior 
is now the tendene This experience with 
medicine has been somev it dupl ted 17 
the nursing profession and nl ! ng 
of the hospitals of ( nti ! ! 
ts way 1n the « tal : 
he long run it is ti S 
tional ideals to bring about a ger 
provement in the qual I 

In college curricul n wu 
partments, In most course ol tudy 
ing to degrees, we find the 


work as have been n 


some institutions the M.A. and even the 
Ph.D. degrees are attained by docile st 

dents or others made docile by sad ex 
perience taking the various set hurdles 
placed regularly for them by an over-con 
scientious and devoted fas ulty Certain! 

at least for the Ph.D. degree standard 
should be so elastic as t e! t this one 
degree to stand for original work and 
individual achievement without too much 
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attention to units, courses and other evi- 
dences of the meshwork apparently needed 
to give stability to the ordinary reinforeed 
concrete of our academic structure. 

With our experiences in the special 
branches of education before us we seek in 
these fields as in every other for practical 
measures that will maintain our education 
at the proper level, that will provide ade- 
quate testing machinery and that will still 
keep the bloom of individual initiative both 
for teacher and student We must keep 
our educational scheme responsive to new 
ideas and new discoveries and make it ser- 
viceable for youth who are training to meet 
the unknown problems of the years ahead 
in the most satisfactory way. Broadly 
speaking, we have made one very definite 
step forward and that is that we have a 
better type of brains available for instrue- 
tion in our universities and particularly in 
our professional schools. The very eleva- 
tion of standards, the setting of a definite 
goal, the longer period of time required in 
preparation and performance have brought 
about enough elimination of persons to be 
advantageous. One of the weaknesses of 
all teaching is to teach down to the type 
of brain available in the class. Certainly 
in the professional fields in America to-day 
well-trained minds can come in contact 
with good ones, thus opening the way to- 
wards more and more quality in the 
process. This very fact permits us to meet 
the teaching problem in a more intelligent 
way. We know that the good mind needs 
plenty of exercise and works best when 
taught with effort rather than when flaceid 
with indifference or self-confidence. 

At the same time we have gone by to 
some extent the period of over-emphasizing 
the importance in much of our training of 
the trivial and of names and definitions. 
Phrase education seems to be passing. The 


quotation of a line from the classics or an 


aphorism from a modern language is no 


longer the impeccable evidence of erudi- 


tion. One is reminded 
American politician who, 

large crowd of enthusiasts 

tie voyage, said, ‘‘I am glad 

feet on solid vice versa again.’’ 
eabulary alone which is required 
the technical scientific protess 
requires a good memory and mu 
effort. Some teachers and 

some examiners seem to havi 

must make the voeabulary 
possible. There is a limit to t} 
of words that can be made use 
ordinary individual. Certain star 
tested by examinations often lay gr 
phasis on word memory. Most ot! 
dergoing the educational process 
reached the situation where 
became saturated solutions of nar 
every new one added has meant 

the old ones had to be dropped out 

I see the importance placed upon 
kinds of terminology by teachers 
minded of the great New Yor 
who, in explaining an operation fo1 
dicitis to his class, said, ‘‘ You 
knife in hand and eut through 


7 


Latin names until you reach thi 
neum.’’ The teacher who is famil 
some particular bit of informatio: 
technique is very apt to exagger 
significance to his classes. 

It seems to me that it is quite el 
the basis of university and profes 
training should be one of maint 
standards. The great difficulty is to 
these standards and not to consider 
ards, quality and progress as synony! 
terms. Choices in every field of « 
tion are difficult and choices made 
teacher of the material in the sub) 
which he is interested for the instr 
of students becomes of paramount in 
tance. When these choices must be 
upon an artificial basis because of 
requirement which the student must 


S 


tually meet we have interfered mater 








lividual initiative and possible 


n of the teacher concerned It 


larly because of this that re 


standards demanding absolut 


lve or knowledge of technique 


cept down to the absolute min 
ere 18S a central core of required 
edge in practically every field 
be some difference of opinion 


+ 


uctors as to just how this een- 


_ 
should be made up, but there 
a consensus of opinion on the 


majority of the instructors as 


jor portion of the central core 
es, all faeulty groups setting up 
ents should from the standpoint 


nowledge aim to get at this central 


present it and it alone on a re- 

from fact knowledge, training in 

s of approach to all sorts of ques- 

nd problems is essential. This is not 

in the laboratory sciences. The 

nything like the laboratory oppor- 

n many fields of education has been 

le for much pedantry and non- 

instruction. The proper use of the 

the stimulation on the part of the 

nt to do his work by himself from the 

or in other ways would add much 

general facilities in this direction. 

should always emphasize principles 

ets for the beginner, rather than 

nique. The case method in the field 

v, medicine, business administration 

| elsewhere has been of great advantage 

ise it requires much less talking by 

professor and more independent work 

part of the student, with an increase 
number of written papers. 

Since, if we are to maintain standards 

ut overstandardization, we must en- 

the quality of the work, magnify the 

ve of the teacher and enlarge the 

ty of choice by the student, we must 

same time have some solid form of 

nation of a character to test the 
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ibility of a student to earry on he work 
which he has be rul rathne! ! ‘ 
memory test It is inevitable that such ex 
aminations should be insofar as possil 
practical character and that t ev must be 


prepared by those who are at the top, the 
rreatest experts, those who view their pa 
ticular fields from the standpoint of fund 
mental principles, rather than of the class 
so prone to make out examination papers 
who seek for exact information in the more 
minute fields of knowledge: 
vantage can only come if the teaching pro- 
fession of the country agree to do less work 
for their students 

There is a time element involved in all 
education. While knowledge of a subject 
can be tested to a considerable degree by 
proper examinations and while such a tes 
is distinctly more just than the mere add 
ing up of credentials, still proper prepara- 
tion for research, for teaching, for life out- 
side of the university walls or for a pro 
fession demands time for study and for the 
building of advanced work upon elemen- 
tary work. We can still maintain our sys- 


c 


tem of time requirements and our units of 


+4 


machinery at the registrar’s office and our 
standards if we ean devise methods of 
teaching and methods of testing based upon 
quality rather than quantity. 

In building our academic structure of 
standards we should think in terms of 
stresses and strains rather than merely 
visualize a more or less decorative bric-a- 
brace. Standards evolved by joint action 
of those best informed are essential for the 
development of students, for the protection 
of teachers with an excess of initiative and 


for the advance of education and science 


in civilization. Standards set by those 
with high ideals are needed in every do- 


main where knowledge is used in practical 


human affairs. 
In coneluding may I suggest the follow- 


ing procedures as worthy of some thought: 


(1) Reduce rigid requirements radically. 
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2) By careful studies by experts out- that its recipient reads certain 


line central core of essential parts of re- and has covered certain minors ay 
quired subjects. isa mistake. The departments re 
3) Insist that every college student ing candidates for this degree 


shall take at least one subject where he can full responsibility for them. 


obtain facts first hand (1] Degrees in engineering 
b 


+) Hlold the student to solid achieve- and law, once granted by a 
ment in tasks once undertaken. versity, should serve as a basis f 

2) Increase the number of set papers’ sion to practice before the publ 
required of students to stimulate individ- domain in which the university } 
ual work. certification. Those who wish 

6) Provide a marking system which these professions and who are not 
will serve as a basis of self-valuation to the ates of recognized universities s| 
student. required to take examinations un 

7) Make calendar consumption secon- auspices of the state universities 
dary to actual achievement. ting up of examining boards. whil: 

(8) For admission to the university tageous in many ways, has reached 
there should be required: where it handicaps the development 

(a) A record of scholastic achievement. professions more than it helps. Eit 

(b) The passing of an intelligence test boards must change their type of exa: 
appropriate for a student who has covered tions, making them of a practical 
the high-school period. acter, or some other device must b 

(c) A record of the personal qualities of to free the universities and their 
the student, physical, mental and if pos- sional schools from the narrowing 
sible moral. Some form of character test ences of rigid legal standards in th: 
is particularly required. of education. 

(9) Provide a comprehensive examina- Ray Lyman Wr 
tion at the end of the sophomore year along STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


the lines of the college entrance board ex- 


THE BEST COLLEGE 





aminations, covering any four subjects, in 
order to test the student’s eapacity to go 
bevond elementary college work. This will One of the commonest questions 
provide for the gradual unfolding of the dressed to college professors and exec 
American university beginning with the by citizens is, ‘‘ Where shall I send 1 
junior year and for the development of the (or girl) to college?’’ This means t! 
necessary junior colleges, and will also typical American wants to give his 
serve as a standardizing device in the ac- the best which the college world has to 
ceptance of transfer students and of stu- within the limits imposed by his poeketb 
dents whose courses have been irregular. The answer which he receives is, of ¢ 
(10) The standard for the degree of never entirely accurate, because, in 5] 
doctor of philosophy should be so changed  q]] our standards and requirements, 1 
that the recipient of that degree should be |nows to-day where ‘‘the best An 
freed from the necessity of taking set eollege’’ is located, and most of 


courses of any kind during the latter part ' 
- 1 Address of the president of the Ass 


ail Urban Universities, delivered at the mee 
ferred upon one who has done original re- association at the Municipal University 
search. Standardization of this degree so November 14, 1924. 


of his work. It should be a degree con- 


; 











cher education would doubtless 
existence of any such model insti- 
Like the youth in the poem, higher 
in America carries the motto 
r,’’ and like that youth it has not 

| at its destination. 
odern college period dates from the 
en endowed foundations with gifts 
began seriously to try to sort out 
tutional wheat from tke chaff. It 
be useless to deny the immense in- 
which these foundations have 
| or to minimize the results which 
ve brought about. To be sure, local 
lizing agencies were already in ex- 
when the first annual report of the 
Foundation appeared in 1906 with 
tement (p. 38): ‘‘The terms college 
ersity have, as yet, no fixed mean- 
this continent. It is not uncommon 
flourishing high schools which bear 
the other of these titles.’’ However, 
fluence of such factors as the College 
Entrance Examination Board or the or- 
nees of the state of New York was 
local, and most eolleves beyond their 
liction were at liberty to accept and 
raduate whom they would. As a result 
ramble for students at any cost in aca- 
integrity took place which flowered 
th in the college advertising so common 
wenty years ago. As the president of the 
Carnegie Foundation says in his report for 


': **A college which can not equal Har- 
rd’s equipment finds it quite possible to 
tdo the university in its advertisements.’’ 
To-day the parent seeking the ‘‘best’’ 
llege has become too sophisticated to de- 
end on college advertising for his choice. 
ut his knowledge of the actual situation 
ten goes little further. Modern civiliza- 
tion has set up for him a new system of 
ise allurements in the form of social or 
' prestige, great numbers, or so-ealled 
usiveness. And yet he is searcely to be 
med, for we ourselves, who are in charge 


llege education in America to-day, can 
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not phrase any better standards for our 
work than those of a largely material or 
quantitative nature. Yet I seek no quarrel 
with this condition. It is necessary that we 
deal with the overwhelming tide of our 
nation’s youth in a systematic manner. If 
we err on the side of over-systematization, 
our excuse must be that our problem is un- 
precedented in complexity and magnitude. 

When a fellow-citizen asks me to-day 
where he is to find the ‘** best college,’’ J try 
to explain to him briefly the fact that, for- 
mally speaking, we have only two classes: 
First, those colleges which meet the gen 
erally accepted standards and which are 
recognized by the great standardizing or- 
ganizations, and, second, those colleges 
which do not meet the accepted standards 
and which are not recognized. Neverthe 
less, I find that the publie mind still clings 
to the idea that some mysterious and all 
powerful agency divides colleges into Class 
A, Class B, Class C, ete., probably a reminis- 
cence of the ill-fated attempt of the Bureau 
of Education many years ago. When I 
have given my fellow-citizen these facts I 
feel that I have imparted to him all the 
formal distinction possible. Further selee- 
tion must depend on a multitude of per- 
sonal and individual considerations, and 
here standardization ceases. 

Formal standardization has been brought 
to so definite a point that it is no longer 
very difficult to separate the academic 
sheep from the goats. A standard college 
(I am referring to the standards of the 
North Central Association) must have at 
least 100 students, eight departments and 
8.000 volumes in its library. If it has only 
95 students, seven departments or 7,900 vol 
umes, it is not a standard college and is 
liable to be put on probation for a year and 
encouraged to remedy the deficiency under 
penalty of loss of standing. On the face 
of it, such requirements seem somewhat 
wooden, yet there can be no doubt that it is 


necessary to draw a definite line in material 
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It 


most 


however, a remark- 


the 


standardization 1S, 
able facet that of 


ards until quite recently used by the great 


material stand- 


agencies were absolute rather 


accrediting 
relative. 
North 


endowment 


than lor example, every college 
had to 


$200,000 


Association 
of at 
if tax-supported, an annual income of 
least the 
number of students to be served. Not until 
1923 did the North Central Association and 


the Committee on College Standards of the 


in the Central 


have an least 
or, 


at $50,000, quite regardless of 


revise 
the 


annual income and the number of the fae- 


American Council on Edueation 


their requirements by indicating that 
ulty should bear some relation to the size 
of the student body. 
all the suggestion 
process be still 


There is no reason why a simple method 


I want to offer here 
that this 
further. 


in humility 
should carried 


for figuring approximate student cost 
should not be worked out in such a manner 
that it could be applied with reasonable 
similarity to all institutions. A comparison 
of the results would shed considerable light 
on what each institution is actually giving 


its students, and a minimum standard could 
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[\ 


or six students than in an instit 
the 


dents 


ratio is one instructor to 
Yet the standardizing org 
taken cognizance of 
The North Central A 
contents itself with the general 
that the 


Annual Meeting, p. 


this 


have 


recently. 


of 


1923. 


(Proceedings 


10 


Twenty 


of the faculty should bear a definit 


tion to the type of institution, th 
of students, and the number of ce 

With 
the 


the growth of the 


of full-time 


fered 


body number 


should be proportionately increased 


Standards 


Committee College 
(Minutes of Meeting for October 
14, 1922) 
colleges, the ratio of teachers to 


on 


should be preserved at approxim 
to twelve. 


tee published in 1924, however, on 
statement and substitutes the lang 
the North Central Association’s pr 


for colleges. All 
that this subject, like student cost, 
yet 
definite conclusions. 


that in normal schools or t 


The report of the same « 


Y 


this leads to the 


} 


It is my belie! 


been sufficiently studied to warrant 


be adopted. Such cost should, however, be it deserves nationwide study as a most 


further analyzed, at least to the extent of nificant factor in determining acac 


ascertaining what amount is spent on each ciency. 


student for instruction. It is only reason- What now may we say of non-m 


able to suppose that the institution which standards in determining college 


ean spend $600 a year on every student The standardizing agencies have indicat 
certain points which may well be cons 


Among them 


should be able to offer him more than the 
institution which can spend only $300. I of primary importance. 
should even go to the length of affirming character of the curriculum, efficienc 
my opinion that the annual student cost for instruction, standard for regular deg! 
instruction is the most vital single material tone of the institution and success in st 
index of an institution’s efficiency and, in lating and preparing students for gra 
work of either professional or res 
nature. vital factors 
fitted for measurement or standard 
but nevertheless all-imp 


He who seeks the ‘‘ best college’ 


view of the fact that it could be obtained 


with apparent ease, it is amazing that it has These are b 
never been adopted as a standard nor even 
studied with this purpose in view. they are 
Closely allied is the relative number of 


It is obvious that 


, is usu 


+i 
esi 


quite without any means of 
I have never heard of any 


instructors to students. 
better work ought to be done in an institu- them. 


tion which has one instructor to each five or prospective college student who v 











a graduate school for help and 
n in selecting an undergraduate 


| have a shrewd suspicion that 


/ 


vuurees of information could be 
‘e, though it might be difficult to 


the last two or three deeades has 

to American college life a new con- 
the academie mission which 

me not unimportant for him who 
‘‘best college.’’ I refer to that 
high publie service in its broadest 
hose attainment is one of the basic 
ns for the existence of this association. 
dieval universities were selfishly 


[ mean by this that companies 
students organized themselves in their 
nterests, not in the interest of the 
In faet, the whole literature of 

al academic life reflects an attitude 
fness, even arrogance, on the part 
university community toward the 
en or philistine, as he is still called by 
German students. Inevitably this feeling 
s brought to America and incorporated 
to our own academic foundations. The 
wn and gown’’ quarrel is not peculiar 

ir European cousins alone, but may 
found in some form or another in 
ecasional American college community. 

| wish I could truthfully say that this asso- 
n is responsible for the establishment 
entente cordiale between the colleges 

nd the people of the United States. Cer- 
tainly its individual members have done 
- h to promote such a feeling. Unfortu- 
cs nately, however, we are not old enough as 
issoclation to have been active during 

' period of the founding of the state uni- 
. ersities, and in this period the democrat- 
tion of higher education undoubtedly 

d its origin. Our own contribution has 

en to adapt to the urban community the 
same principles of cooperation and service 
is the state universities gave to their 


arent broader clientele. There have resulted two 
nt t types of college in our country which seem 
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to be diverging more and more, the type 
which we may eall purely academie and 
that which we may eall democratic. I do 
not use these terms in their relation to the 
selection of entrants or to student life or to 
social prestige, but in their relation to the 
purposes for which the institutions are con 
ducted. The academic college is self-con 
tained. It is founded for the purpose of 
educating its undergraduate or graduate 
students, and it applies itself to this task 
exclusively. The democratic institution on 
the other hand conceives its field of activity 
as extending beyond its immediate student 
body to all sorts of service in behalf of 
mankind or at least that part of mankind 
in its most immediate vicinity. The aca 
demic college may well stand firmly on its 
claim of a single job well done. The demo 
cratic institution prides itself on its widen 
ing sphere of usefulness 

It is not my purpose to do more than to 
indicate to you that this meeting and this 
association are really symptoms of a ten 
deney in American higher education from 
which a new and different kind of college 
is being evolved. That this tendency is 
just as common to private as to public in 
stitutions is evident from a glance at the 
membership list of this association, which 
includes America’s oldest privately en 
dowed university as well as many of her 


youngest publicly supported ones. I re 


nounce for this occasion all intention or de 
sire to discuss the merits or disadvantages 
of the divergent academic types. Be it 
sufficient to say that any intelligent search 
for the ‘‘best college’’ must of necessity 
include a recognition of the facts just 
stated and an effort to interpret them in 
the light of the individual who seeks and 
the purpose which he is trying to fulfill 
Concerning the reasons why we are de 
veloping a new kind of American colleg 
there can be but little ground for difference 


of opinion. They are specifically: the cen 


tralization of population in various locali- 
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ties; the expansion of human knowledge 
and, let us hope, the growth of human altru- 
ism is not without cause that we have 
formed an association based upon urban 
location. The expansion of knowledge is 
witnessed by the elevation of seience and, 
more lately, of industry to a place beside 
the old humanities. May I venture (Bab- 
bitt to the contrary notwithstanding to 
assert my belief that the foundation of so- 
ealled noonday luncheon clubs among busi- 
ness men, with their high teachings of in- 
tegrity, has helped make possible the ideals 
of community service which actuate the 
modern American college? 

Materially, of course, in the public in- 
stitutions, there is the underlying motive 
of desire to give the people what they want 
and what they are paying for. But, after 
all, is there any dividing line here between 
materialism and idealism ? 

[ have already imposed too long upon 
your good nature with these feeble efforts 
to illumine an educational tendency of the 
day. Perhaps after all I have accomplished 
nothing else than the utter bewilderment 
of the hopeful parent who is trying to find 
the ‘‘best college.’’ Of one thing, at least, 
I am sure—that he can not be answered 
en masse, for there is no such thing as the 
best college for all. If there were we ought 
all of us to shut up shop and turn over our 
resources to its support. Failing this, we 
may perhaps honorably continue our in- 
dividual efforts to adapt ourselves to our 
own environment and to offer to it the best 
that we have to give. 

ParKE R. Ko.BeE 

THE MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 

THE NEW OUTLOOK OF THE 

AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION' 


WueEn the historian of the future writes 
the history of the American public library 


1 An address given at the Conference of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Library Association, Victoria, B. C., 


o7 


August 25-27, 1924. 


movement he will trace many 
important features back to the 


In that year the United States G; 


published an exhaustive report on 
which focused wide attention on 
bility of their further developm 
Library Journal, a periodical that 
since been a helpful influence in p) 
libraries, was born in 1876. In 
also, Melvil Dewey published th: 
tion of his decimal system of class 
which is now used in the majority 
ican libraries. But most import 
was the meeting at the Centennial! 
tion in Philadelphia of a small 
far-sighted and enthusiastie libra: 
founded the American Library Asso 
an organization that has since n 
a continuous existence, has held 
conferences and has steadily grow: 
bership and influence. 

If I were asked to define the A) 
Library Association, I should sa 
a professional organization of over 
members, with something of a miss 


spirit, promoting the welfare of libraries 


America. In addition to the cust 
functions of a professional organi 
acts as a clearing house for library 
mation, carries on a heavy corres) 
aiding in the establishment and or 
tion of libraries, advises regard! 
planning of library buildings, p1 
publicity for libraries, operates an « 
ment agency and publishes a larg 
of professional and bibliographical 
rial of value to libraries and librari 
motto is, ‘‘The best reading for th« 
number at the least cost,’’ and its e1 
is an open book with the letters ** A 
across its face. 

For many years after its or 
the operations of the American Libra: 
sociation were very modest in exten! 
had no permanent headquarters, no 


officials or employes, and its work was ‘ 


entirely by enthusiastic volunteers 
ing this early period the associat! 


T) 


I 


strictly a professional organization. It 





1) 








pt actually to do any 


library 


ts principal activity was the an- 


erence where its members gath- 


papers and diseussions. The qual 


ese papers and discussions was 


the foundations laid by 
re substantial and greatly 


the plo- 


to their 


his faet should be borne in mind 


er we may have to say about the 


icture that is now being built on 


indations. 


¢ the last few years, however, a 


as been taking place in the Amer- 
rary Association that is resulting 


ening of its functions and a more 


is prosecution of its work. 


deseribing these new functions 


s new work let me attempt to ex- 


at seems to me the two principal 


s for this change. 


first of these was the American Li- 
Association War Service. When this 
entered the war in 1917 the Amer- 


brary Association was prompt in its 


to do its bit, and its offer 


result was that the American 
tion collected and spent nearly $5,- 
00 and distributed more than seven 
books to the men in the army and 
the United States. It built forty 


Was as 


ptly aeeepted by the War Department. 


Library 


| library buildings in camps, it placed 


ks on transports and on naval vessels. 


| Germany. 
loved over 800 persons, not ineluding 


Di 


two 


+ 


cor 


rovided library service for American 
n America, England, France, Russia 


In carrying on this work it 


rs and shippers. And then at the end 


work was over but not the 
ng these two years librarians 
value of cooperative effort ; they found 
hey could raise money and that with 


+ 


years the service suddenly ceased. 


results. 
learned 


ls and energy they could render library 


‘eon a large scale. They also learned 


value of publicity and they discovered 
ed of a wider and more thorough dis- 


, 
f 


+ 


on of books and libraries. 


The in- 
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fluence of its war service will be felt by 
the American Library Association during 
many years to come. 

The second reason that I have in mind is 
the new interest being taken in libraries by 
the large philanthropie foundations. The 
interest first of Mr. Carnegie and later of 
the Carnegie Corporation in library work 
has long been known and their donations 
for library buildings have constituted one 
of the most remarkable of public benefae 
tions. Their total gifts for library build 
ings included 1,775 public libraries, costing 
nearly $43,000,000. Some five years ago, 
however, these donations were discontin 


ued. The Carnegie Corporation Report for 


1922 contained the following explanation 
of this change in policy: 

During the past three years, the trustees of the 
Corporation have discontinued the granting 
public libraries in the belief that so many of thes« 
have been provided, and so many communities have 
received the impulse for library facilities, that tl 
purpose which Mr. Carnegie had vik s | 
in large measure accomplished. It is t 
that the library movement has now gained such 


headway that the continuation of the work by 
communities will be effected without aid from the 


Cor poration. 


When these donations ceased and this pol 
icy was announced many librarians wert 
discouraged to think that these large sums 
of money were to be lost to library work 
Later events. however. have made it clear 
that the discontinuance of gifts for build 
ings did not mean a lessening of interest in 


library work. It developed that the interest 


was still there, but the financial aid given 
to the library eause was to be rendered 
through other channels. 

In addition to the Carnegie Corporatio) 
other large foundations, such as the Laura 
Spelman tockefeller Foundation, hav 
shown an interest in the possibilities of li 
braries to advance the cause of civilization 


erest by 


and have demonstrated that in 
gifts of money. 
From such sourees as these during this 


ed oifts 


last vear the association has recei' 
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$210,000 The only 


ever previously given to the American Li- 


totaling large sum 
brary Association was a hundred-thousand- 
dollar endowment for the publishing board 
given years ago by Mr. Carnegie. 
That 
about $4,500 a year tor publications and 
the 


appreciated. 


many 


endowment has yielded a fund of 


money has been well used and much 
But the funds given this last 
year were not endowments. They are to 
be used in toto and at onee for the specific 
things for which they were given. 

And so I think it is these two things that 
have made possible a new outlook for the 
First, the 


war showed the possibilities of a coopera- 


American Library Association. 


tive effort and demonstrated the need for a 
broader outlook, and second, the opportu- 
nity to utilize this new energy has been made 
possible by financial assistance from organ- 
izations that are beginning to discover the 
possibilities in library service. It remains 
now to describe briefly some of the vistas 
that are revealed by this new outlook for 
the American Library Association. 

The first effort 
training for librarians. 
1923 the 
Council authorized the appointment of a 
temporary training board to study the field 
of library training and to devise a plan for 
At its meet- 
ing this year this committee made a valu- 


has been toward better 
At its meeting in 
Association 


American Library 


a permanent training board. 


able report and the permanent board has 
since been appointed with the following 
personnel : 
Adam Strohm, Detroit Publie Library, chairman. 
Harrison W. Craver, Engineering Societies Li 
brary, New York City. 
Andrew Keogh, Yale University Library. 
Elizabeth Smith, Albany Free Libraries 
Malcolm Wyer, Denver Publie Library. 


The duties of this permanent board are 
the 
is provided with 


to evaluate and coordinate various 


agencies. It 
Closely related to this are 


training 
ample funds. 
generous donations for a series of library 


school text-books and for a full-course li- 
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brary school in Paris. It is quit 


that donations for 


individual A 
tollow } 


that thes 
tions may be made on recommenda: 
the training board, ki 
the Board of Edueation for Libra) 
From facets I think 


on the 


schools may and 


permanent 
these few 
agree that we seem to be 
something better in the training o 
workers, with a better geographic 


bution of library training schools, y 


various agencies coordinated in thx 
and teaching and with future possil 
for schools in which training will hb 
for special kinds of library work 
ographical problems. This can onl) 
advanced study in administrative ar 
I believe, in better library servic 
greater recognition for library workers 
The second important venture is 
field of adult education. 
coming so prominent in educational ci: 
throughout the world that there is no n 
sity to deseribe it or to mention th« 
for such a service. I should like, how 
to quote two sentences from Bulletin N 
issued in July, 1919, by the World Ass 
tion for Adult Edueation: 


This subject 


The purpose of the World Association 
Education is to dispel the melancholy bx 
grown men and women have nothing left t 
and to diffuse throughout all countries 
every section of society, the sense of wi 
curiosity and the gift of mutual sympat 
companionship which add so much to the 
of life. 

It pursues this purpose by seeking to est 


} 


contact between all those, whoever and 


they be, who hold fast to the belief that t 
purpose of education, for young and ol 

understanding and enjoyment of life, 
the uneducated man is not he who ean 1 


write or count or spell, but he who walks 
uncompanioned and 


and unhearing, 


through the busy streets and glorious op 


of life’s infinite pilgrimage. 


In the program of the American Lib 


Association conference of 1924 at Sar 
this subject had a pro! 
In addition to the items sched 


Springs, 


place. 








regular program an impromptu 
le was held as the result of many 
\ ; Although several other meetings 
ession at the same time, this round 


/ 


s attended by 125 librarians. The 
the 1924 conference was the ap- 
t of a commission on libraries and 
ation. The personnel of this 
on, numbering seven, is as follows: 
gs, Seattle Public Library, chairman. 
Belden, Boston Public Library. 


Bish University of Michigan Library. 


el} ' ( Gg Ontario Department of Education. 
y S. Dudgeon, Milwaukee Public Library. 
h, \. Eastman, Cleveland Public Library. 

s E. Rush, Indianapolis Publie Library. 

ly) \mple funds have been provided for the 
this commission and for the related 
. compiling and publishing Ameri- 
rkers Library Association reading courses for 
i dult education. Mr. L. L. Dicker- 
ject is b experienced librarian, is now giving 
al circles s full time at association headquarters as 
no neces estigator and executive assistant for the 
the } ssion. The commission expects to 
howev study other agencies for adult education 
tin No.1 | to econduet experiments of different 
| Asse n several libraries. It hopes to work 
ns by which libraries may take an 
: ind important part in adult educa- 
belief It will probably from time to time 
t t bulletins, and it hopes to submit its 


‘Ss | report at the 1926 meeting of the as- 


e are two of the principal vistas thus 
ealed. Other causes, however, are 
o establis x advanced by our donations. One of 
11 , most important of these is the exhaus- 
nation-wide survey of libraries which 
g carried on by the Committee on 
ry Service, of which Dr. Arthur E 
Bostwick, of the St. Louis Publie Library, 
irman. Other donations are aiding 
pen space’ Mi the American Library in Paris and are 
ng possible the purchase of books for 
. Libran European libraries. Still other gifts are 


Saratog ¢ used for American Library Associa- 
rominen* tion publieations which are becoming mor 
cheduled numerous and more substantial 
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One ot the projects I am anxious to see 
the American Library Association under 
take is some systematic effort to promote 
the establishment of libraries where there 
are none. It has been shown that half t 
people on this North American contine I 
are without library service. If this is true, 
the American Library Association should 
do something about it. 

It would seem that through an appro 
priate distribution of literature and 
through demonstration libraries and field 


agents something might be accomplished by 


a special commission devoting time an¢ 
thought to this subject. It is possible that 
the appointment of such a commission may 
be authorized at the next American Library 
Association meeting. 

These are the items that constitute a por- 
tion of the ‘‘new outlook.’ To carry on 
this work the association now has a salaried 
staff of about 25 people, many of whom aré 
trained and experienced librarians. It also 
has secured enlarged rented quarters in 
Chieago, and it hopes before long to have a 
headquarters building of its own. 

I think you will agree that the new out 
look is a_ bright one The association 
needs advice from teachers as well as li 
brarians and will appreciate suggestions 
sent to its headquarters at 86 E. Randolp! 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 

JuUDSON T. JENNIN« 
Ex pre sudent of the Linerica 
Library Asso 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE REORGANIZATION OF CHINESE 
SCHOOLS 


A CHINESE schoolmaster write to the Times 
Educational Supplement that the Dalton Plan, 
which came to China early in 1922, is pen 
trating to all parts of the country 

The traditional educational method er ploved 
in Chinese schools was, he points out, individual 


teaching, though much attention was paid to 


mechanical memory worl Before September 
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L906 hich marked the final pe od of the old 
examination system, all bovs and a number o! 
(y $ ere educated in such schools. During the 


Opium War and Franco-Chinese war, China 
vakened from her slumbers and tried to give 
up all her former ways; the tendency has been 


to send all children to the modern Western type 


ot school, and thus the individual methods of 
the ancient Chinese school have given way to 
class teaching as practised in Europe. But 


Whereas class teaching has existed in Kurope 
tor hundreds ot years, and both teacher and 


pupil have come under its mechanical sway, 


in China it had been practised tor only 30 years, 
and sufticie: th strong memories ot the old indi- 


vidual methods remain amongst Chinese educa 
tionists to make it easy to} them to return to 
them. 

The group activities W hich take place amongst 
the numbers of a class are appreciated, we are 
told, as giving opportunity for the development 
of the social side of man’s nature. The difficeul- 
ties discovered in class teaching are much the 
same as those mentioned by Mr. J. H. Badley 
as existing in English schools. The first is the 
diflieulty of proper grading by forms, in which 
a very small percentage of the children can be 
at anything like the same level. Secondly, they 
do not at all advance at the same pace. Thirdly, 
the most temporary absence from the class 
means an unfilled gap, as the rest can not be 
kept waiting while the work is gone through 
again. Fourthly, moving from form to form in 
the eourse of the vear olten means a change of 
work resulting in a further gap; that is, the 
slower are left behind to go over the same work 
again. Fifthly, there is the difficulty of keep- 
ing the children’s interest in several subjects 
presented in rapid succession, and changing 
from one to another at frequent intervals. 

Within the last ten vears there has been a 
twofold movement in the edueational life of 
China: one working towards the revival of in- 
dividual teaching through the use of the group 
system, and the adaptation of intelligence 
tests: the other towards the socialization of 
school life. The Dalton Plan appeared as a 
practical way of combining and realizing these 
ideals. The headmaster of the Woosing Mid- 
dle School, Nanking, read of the plan in the 
Times Educational Supplement in 1921, and ex- 


perimented with it. At first, on account of ap- 





paratus and conditions, only two 
Chinese lalis we and social 
taught on the Dalton Plan. The he: 
the school published two articles, 
gave a tull explanation of it, and i 
his readers all the books, pamphiets ; 
on the subject. These articles, toget 
others, written or translated b) te 
Woosing Middl School, were pu 
special issue ot the Chinese Edu 
view in November, 1922. After a 
the results tully warranted the de 
to reorganize the whole school so 
the Dalton Plan for all school subi 
In the summer of 1923, in res} 
growing interest in the Dalton P] 
tional South-Eastern University o 
summer school on the subject, an 
Hsu to take charge of it. A hundre 


; 


three teachers and principals from 


; 


and middle schools attended this elas 


middle school of the university } 
work two classes on the plan as an « 

Mr. Hsu published a book entitled “An ( 
of the Dalton Plan,” and courses we 
summer schools in ten other places 
danee numbering over 2,000, 

At least 200 primary schools 
middle schools have actively adopter 
Miss Parkhurst’s book, “Edueation o 
ton Plan,” and Miss Evelyn De 
Dalton Laboratory Plan,” have bot! 
lated into Chinese, and there ar 
books on the plan by Chinese tea 
numerable articles on the plan have 
in the press, and lectures on the subj 
been organized by the educational 
of cities and provinces. Miss Park! 


cent visit to China has given the 1 


added stimulus. 


ENROLLMENT EXPANSION IN 
METHODIST UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 


AN increase of 96 per cent. in enro 
the past four years in colleges and w 
sponsored by the Board of Educati 
Methodist Episcopal Church was 
cording to a report issued by the b 
week. In the 44 institutions under 
the 1924 registration totals 57,471; 


was 29,250. 








é Ly ersit the | ! t ‘ 
I ind Bos I | vel 
ents as ‘ ean handle 


5.000, 6.200 and 10.000. respex 


, mer increase reported 
| n ece, Barbou , 
r were Evansville College, 
mo) pre r cent.; Gooding Colle re. 


ent.; McKendree ( 


We 


eent.: lowa 


Mt. Pleasant, lowa, 30 per cent 
College, Oklahoma City, 25 per 
lowa I niversity, | pper lo 


Northern 


\{t Upper lowa University 


and Ohio University, 


s year equals the total e1 
he school three years ago. W! 
versit' laces its most prospel 


Woman’s 
despite the restrict 
and the finan 


West. 


faced a similar de 


Lhe Middle Cornell ¢ 


me reason i nd be i ‘ 

| l I ind the red ici nl 
rship otlleres 

’ | I ersit ( Wa ni? tor 


enti? 100 eolleges and univer 
; ‘ 
I ince ot one tenth ove is 
ul time 


e of Allegheny Dickinson 
$ Wesleyan { niversity, 
Nebraska 


ns o! the 


College, 
Lawrence 
Wesleyan Universit 
freshman class 
entrance 


requirement kept 


the same or slightly smaller. 


EW BUILDING OF THE UNI- 
-RSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


versity of Pittsburgh has completed 


fits 


IN THE N 
S VI 


e erection next year ot a two 


learning,” with 


to 


lral of a capacity 


house virtually all the 


The 


gh, a height exceeded only b: 


tudents, 
etivities structure 

Building and the Metropolitan Lif 
New York City. 


ement of the project was made at 


at the University Club, on Novem 
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THE 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN 


UNIVERSITIES 


[Tne University of Mir 
ear to the Assoc I I 
es. which held it e? 

ence in Minneapolis on Ov 
November 1] Included 
three davs were the ded 
vo new university buildu 
the electrical engineering bu 
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The proposa s oOo! the Carneqie Fo indat on FIRST EDUCATIONAL CONFER A 
for the Advancement of Teaching for the re AT THE UNIVERSITY O} 


organization ol dental education occupied a KENTUCKY 
prominent place among the subjects discussed Ix connection with the hom 
by the presidents and deans ot rraduate schools exercises dedicating the new’ st: 
who attended Deans of graduate schools took University of Kentucky, the Coil] 
part in an informal conference during the after eation of the university conducted 
noon of the first day. nual educational conference of t] 
Subjects for prepared papers include the fol- of Kentucky. School men and 
low “Cooperation among universities in the — all parts of the state attended the f 


development of different departments of study,” held on October 31 and November 
Dean Ralph Haywood Keniston, Cornell Univer The program included the follo 


if standards without excessive ing session, October 31. “Object 


sity; “Maintaini 
standardization,” Dean Frederick J. E. Wood mentary education,” Miss Emma JJ 
bridge, Columbia University, and President Ray principal, J. A. Atherton High & 


Lyman Wilbur, Leland Stanford University; Girls, Louisville; “Edueation th 


“Making a university faculty,” President Harry and projects,” John W. Withers, dé 
Woodburn Chase, University of North Caro of Edueation, New York University: 
lina; “Dental education and graduate study and gram of secondary education for K 
research,” Dr. William J. Gies, Carnegie Foun J. B. Holloway, state supervisor of | 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching; “New Kentucky; “Factors determining s« 
demands for differential treatment of students _ rieula,” J. B. Edmonson, professor 


he college of liberal arts,” J. B. Johnston,  edueation, University of Michigar 


in t 
dean of the College of Science, Literature and Afternoon session, October 31 R 
the Arts, University of Minnesota. “Objectives and outcomes in secor 
Dean Woodbridge, formerly a professor of tion,” diseussion led by Professor J 
philosophy at the University of Minnesota, was son. Round table, “Education 
the principal speaker at the library dedication. lems and _ projeets,”’ diseussion | 
James Thaver Gerould, librarian of Princeton John W. Withers. 
University, formerly of Minnesota, also spoke, Evening session, October 31. “Ni 
as did Fred B. Snyder, president of the um public education in Kentucky,” H 
versity board of regents, and Frank K. Walter, Rhoads, superintendent of pub 
present Minnesota prarian,. “What are the objects of publ é 
President Lotus D. Coffman, who welcomed Frank L. MeVey, president, Univ 
the delegates, and Dean Guy Stanton Ford, ot tuecky; “Private colleges in th 
the Graduate School, arranged for the meetings publie education.” M. B. Adan 
on the Minnesota campus. Georgetown Colleve: “Teacher t 
Committee reports were s heduled as follows: our publie school pr eram.’”’ T. J. ¢ 


“Aeademic and professional higher degrees,” dent. Eastern Normal Sehool and T« 


Armin C. Leuschner, chairman, Califorma; lege. 


“American Council on Medical Education,” Ray Morning session, November 1. 
Lyman Wilbur, Stanford; “Classification of good teaching?” A. L. ¢ rabb, prof 
oriental universities,” Frank J. Goodnow, chair cation, Western Teachers College 
man, Johns Hopkins; “Concerted action in essentials in elementary educat 
support of seholarly publication,” President Donovan, professor of elementary 
Goodnow; “Statisties,” Guy Stanton Ford, Um George Peabody College for Teachers 
versity of Minnesota; “Study of proposals for units of work should be offered 
reorganization of edueation,” President Wilbur; high school?” J. B. Edmonson, » 


; 


“The American Couneil on Edueation,’ Dean secondary education, University ot! 





Herman V. Ames, Pennsylvania. “Ways and means of reaching goals 








John W. W thers, dea 
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New York University 


BATICAL LEAVE IN THE 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


tendents awaiting action by t 


NEW 


he Teachers Union of New \ 


AND SOCIETY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
THE SCHOOLS OF WASH- 
INGTON, D.C 
THE Washington, D. C., Board of | 


: | iving had naer cor! é ‘ 
ne to The Sun. has renewed educa nal researe } — 
he leave OL absence should be nual reports ¢ eri} , , 
ill year instead of for one term ng the past year and , 
ud t possible ecur at the tra aesire to be heard tor ad agai t 
é ot seven vears instead ( on of such te s. recent ” j dD 
rganizations will be ealled on in W. Ballon. superintendent. for his reeor 
ire to unite to obtain more satis tions in accordance wit} eh he 
sions for a sabbatical leave, ac followit 


a letter addressed to Henry 


dent of the union, to the Ne 


R. Lir 


vy Yor} 


: lief in the v e of tl rram of 
ication. In the letter, which contair 5 
. . search which was I py ‘ 
yf ‘aceant ac t } 
RCHEIONS TONEY Stepres © ment of Miss Jessie LaS 38 s 
n, the tear 1s expressed part cular ; 4 take cl or . " , ’ 
pressure may be exerted a ré ® That the f } 
condition laid down at present that previous posit f f tw 
be granted for the first ye to a tional res ! D ! 
I ol tne te ching Lorce e for D sam f XII t 
I the I de ery no” teac! ~ ts nd ‘ 
+ - + @ 
ns adopted by the ur re ; ; 
In me 
work as gal 
Board of Super s has ear and w 
es t f te s f ecess f p 
term st ~ ra ce V 
ers’ 1 meeting of O 
7 ' — . ¢ . } e B | 
+ } ’ g g 4 } e , 
' ae . era 4 ‘ s 
tea rs ‘‘most st g of s Boar 
+} ‘ 
S é phrast lowe na <« na S ceas of the ¢ g 
er efinite nd make poss 4. That t) 
t | tical press é W makes I the esuilts [ sts yy 
he } f sup ntendents ft vortment , ‘ 
. , i ‘ a the 5 1 basis for the class 
Gated tary and I hig 
S } +} + the Te hy g | = T} + the 
s for a true sabl il for tion of te ers . 
n sever ind if that is impossible a tended to Miss Las 
e for everv ten vears of sé e with work in the Washi ns 
this leave to be granted for study ‘ 6. That the | 1 es 
ecreation; and fessional enthusias f 
further resolved, that rules and reg Divisions X t XII 
lopted which will make this sabb 1 raise mon I . 
math or Ss hearly i mati s cir the schools t ft v 
es will permit, in order to elim ef I schoo r 


IN 
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appropri 


sm 


and 1oOns f teachers, the 


ing, 
board 


cessful. 


believes her have been highly sue 


9, Fina board au 
mn this 
+ thy 


resources 


ion may permit. 


the meeting of the board held on Septem 


”? +¢ 


3, these recommendations were unanimously 


adopted 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 
KE. KNAPP, 


1915 


ot home economies and protessor 


sinee head 


household economies at Syracuse University, 
New York 
the Re publican ticket at the recent election. 
LORD Percy, M.A. 


appointed by the incoming 


Secretarv ot State ol 


EUSTACI (Oxon.) has been 


conservative gov- 


ernment as president of the British Board ot 


Education. 

Herrspert ALBert L. 
the 
Sir Martin 
Liberal 


lament, respectively, for the econ bined English 


Fisuer, formerly presi- 
Education, and 


October 


dent ot British Board of 


Conway were reelected on 


31 as and Unionist members of par- 
those of Durham, 
Sheffield, Bir- 
Findlay, pro- 


Man- 


universities, which embrace 
Manchester, 


mingham and Bristol. Dr. J. J. 


Liverpool, Leeds, 


University of 


fessor of education of the 
chester, was the Labor candidate. 
Vist 


of the University of Aberdeen, Scotland, in suc- 


ounT Cecit has been elected lord rector 


cession to Sir Robert Horne. The vote was as 
follows: Viseount Ceeil, 449; 
Lord Meston, Liberal, 240, and Mr. C. P. Tre- 
velvan, minister of education in the Labor gov- 
ernment, 101. 


Conservative, 


AND SOCIETY 


FESSOR 


Columbia 


the Boxer indemn 


to China by the United Si 
returned to the 

to organize a group ol edu 

Which will include President 


Washington Unive LV, 


Unive rsit 


pe rts, 
and 
Lotus 


nesota, and in January to make a 


al 
onal 


t system ) he 


pines. 


Dean C, E. SEASHORE 
Novembe r 

and universities in the west 
the 


Project ot the 


beginning on 
ror eo} 
the Git 


faculties in interest ot 


of Edueatio 


Division 


tions in the National Research Couns 


Dr. James L. McConat 


Vesleyan University, will complete |] 


Knox College on Febru: r 
his at Wesley: ! 


second semester on F‘ 


president ol 
will 


opening ol the 


take up duties 


ceremonies ol iInductio 


Franklin 


THe formal 


{f Mrs. Lucy Jenkins 


at Boston University will ta 
Mrs. Calvin ( 
will be the guest of honor. Dr. Marion 
dean of women at the University 


Mrs. Andrew D. White, of 


also expect to be present. 


ot women 


on Friday, December 12. 


and 


Dr. Marton Leroy Burton, president « 





University of Michigan, is recovering 


serious attack of bronchial pneumonia. 


Dr. WituiAM A. 


worth professor of Anglo-Saxon in the | 


CRAIGIE, Rawlinson ar 


sity of Oxford and editor of the Oxfor 
tionary, has been appointed professor « 
English language in the University of ( 
and will begin his work at the universit) 


autumn of 1925. 


G. STERLING BrINKLEY, for several yé 
the faculty of Soochow University o1 
went to Illinois College this fall at Jackso 
I}linois, to take the chair of education and 


chology. 


Percy H. Boynton, A.B. (Amherst), de: 
the Colleges of Arts, Literature and Scie 
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‘ ( cago, has bee! pp ii Canad ‘ S { ( ( 
el English at Amherst Colleg lilinois were pres The derres ; 
} the p et has res ed h Ws Was conterred on Dean L Ix 
: 1 ( 2 ro} =t ft 7 ; 
ofessor in the English department Babcock, provost of the Unive ot | 
= “iy rt r ‘nr? ri : | 
College, to take ellect at the e1 ( ; Sir Arthur Currie, pri _ . MeG 


ar. He will ente: ially University; A. T. DeLeury, dean, | 
loronto; the Rev. M 2 Fal oe rh 
London; the Rev. David Williar , Bisl 


Merton College Oxtord, has bee I’, eraity H. P. Whid ler ; nes , Ml 
ent otf Corpus Christi College, in 


it present assistant in the d 


ogic in the University of St. A 


} I") eit ; 
( ppointed tecture! ll o ‘ ‘ Hive ( 4 ‘ 
: +} hratio a ‘ 
University i ec’ Dur ee, e celepri ‘ ( F 
. ) . r , , ' the 
{ ere Q+ An lrews whi heeame ( Mc ll Ly ( y | 
( . = { ‘ q 
the appointment of Protessor Mor emoni e ne Clay l 
, . ; tod ¢ thy é, 
chair of moral plhilosoph _ a 
plete in Sept 
1 th the survey ot eng ( : 
ted President M | \\ ‘ 
e United States, W. E. Wickend | 
the dedieatio cere ( ( ) ( 
estigation ol the Pociet ) tiv , 
hor t he bu ne " ni ‘ 4 
( Engineering Edu ion, 1 | 
peaker She te of her fift of te 
everal months in Europ ‘ ‘ 
it tie COLLeCUt ort the ‘ ‘ 
e relationship ot engineering scho 
: department o ool Oo } 
{ } ‘ ! 
ous aspects of national iilfe in some 
ounde -. Josep) , sS nne ‘ . ; HH , 
¢ European countries. 
pre dent o the bo ( t ( ' 
Hon ABLE JAMES J. Davis, secretar and Professor Edwin Grant (« yf Pr 
nell University’s campaign for $1, human life.” 


or inereased endowment. 


B ‘| MPSON yrotessor ot economics 
" : - : vears as alumni t tes ( 
ry at the University of Maryland, : 
. 7 recent expires ! ~ eo ele t tee 
7 to accept a position In the Division : 
. to T tne 1 i T ri t ft } i 
ents of the Library of Congress 
" E ‘) Lo ett ho rece! re ( 
Professor lhompson will keep 1! hontt} 


advanced university work, many o 


ced students at the University ot Proressor James M. K <. of Hunter 
making large use of the Library ot College. was unanimously elected pr P ' 
the New York Academy of Public | icAatlo 

ceremonies in connection with the open- at the recent meeting at the College of t Cit 


the arts and science buildings at the of New York. Dr. Kieran succeeds Profé 
ot Western Ontario took place ol Charles Downer Superint lent ¢ Sc hoe 
19. The Chancellor, W. J. Roche, pr William J. O’Shea. Miss Olive M. Jones and 
the speakers included L. S. Klinck, District Superintendent Joseph 1 or ere 
of the University of British Colun elected vice-president T. Adr Curt $4 
ion J. Laing, dean of the University of retary; Miss Jessie Colburn, treasurer; M 
and Sir Robert Falconer, president of Margaret Knox, editor; Miss Am A. Short 


ersity of Toronto. Representatives of and Dr. Horace Mann Snyder, trustees 
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it of the Shop- 

work Teachers’ : la l 1a nn elected 

president of the Federation of Teachers’ Asso- 
4} sted y nt 


, Which ha affiliated organiza 


and O45 schools ol l ie advisor" ecouneil. 


I THOMAS, principal of the 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, tor the 
past years, will leave shortly to become 
principal ol Moses Brown School, Provi- 
dence, RK. 1., where he had earlier been a teacher. 
Ile ll be succeeded at Friends’ Central School 
by Barelay L. Jones, a Ph.B. graduate ot 
Brown, hn itiy recely d ln .D. degree 


iwago 


Miss Mary Berarp, general director of the 
Community Health Association of Baltimore, 
Maryland, for twelve ye: ia signed, to 

r the Rockefeller Foundation 
of maternal care given in the publie nursing 
centers of England. Miss Beard will be suc- 
ceeded by Miss Florence M. Patterson, at pres 


association. 


} LA 


School 189, Manhattan, has been assigned to the 


<E, as { to principal at Publie 


office of the Superintendent of Schools of New 
York City, as assist P, ‘ilham J. 
O'Shea. 

PROFESSOR 


pou ted dean 


Yr 
coming vear during the absence of Dean [rene 


N ve. Dr. Benedict has been associate phys elan 


at Arlington Heights, 


if economies and 

and voeational director of Goucher 

College, has been granted a month’s leave of 
absence to act as associate adviser of the South- 
ern Women’s Edueational Allianee. Dr. Peters 
will introduce the Goucher system of vocational 
cuidance at a number of universities and col- 
leges in the south. The department of social 
research of the University of North Carolina 


is finaneing the plan. 


Dr. WiiuiaAM H. ALLEN, chief assistant of the 


school survey of New York City publie schools, 


educational organizat 
ng the New York Academy ot 


tion, the New York Principals’ 


Assistant Teachers’ 


WHEELER, « 
languages in the Los Angeles 
addressed the modern 
Teachers’ Association of 
November l. Mr. W heeler diseusse¢ 
posed survey of foreign i: 
throughout the United States. 


Dr. James E. LouGu, professor 
mental psychology at New York | 
rave a talk on “Education 


New York Schooclmaste rs’ Club on 


R. M. Hugues, of Miar 
School Masters’ 


Cleveland, Ohio, at its first meeting 


> 


on October 23. 

PRESIDENT CHARLES F, WISH 
College, is to be the speake a 
Day exereises Ol Lake Erie 


on Nove mb r 3. 


FATHER STINSON, 
riving a course of twenty-five 
Boston Publie Library under the 
“The teacher, the teaching and the 


November 6 and 


Harvard raduate School ot! 

} . + | ) ; y 

nonor ot late | rotessor Ale 
; ; 


nglis, vil have tor its sub ec t 


ary school, especially 


SPECIAL exercises were held 


versity n October 30, the one 


twenty-second anniversary ol! the birth « 


Purdue. The principal address was 1 


Emeritus President Charles F. Tl 


Western Reserve University. President 


spoke on “The founders of American « 


Tne Alumnae Association of Welles 
lege is raising funds for a group « 
stained-glass windows to be placed in H 
Memorial Chapel, in memory of Hem 
Durant and of his wife, Pauline Fowl 
founders of the college, and of their so 


Fowle Durant, Jr. 


( 


1) 





; 





‘ "9 red eight hve é Ss 
I KIMBALL, headmaster of the G 
t School and tormer president of t 
sters { lub, qaied sua le 
( ressing a class Hy as § 
and normal school s iperintel 
all parts of Pennsylvania attend 
conference at Harrisburg, fron 
to 7, under the auspices of 
ment of Publie Instructior 
York State Teachers Assoc 
nr 1 meet ng n the Was} n¢etor 
of New York University o1 
l. From four to five thousan 
itside New York City were i: 
Dy Stephen Leacock, head of t] 
t of economics at MeGill Universit 
nepal speaker. 
s at the annual meeting of the firs 


SCHOOL 


f the Michigan State Teachers’ Asso 


at Detroit, on Octobe r 27 


‘ } 9 
and <3, 


State Superintendent Thomas E. Johr 


Ek. B. Bryan, president of Ohio Uni 


son and Dr. William 4 


lather 


enator S. D. Fess, Mrs. Corinne Roos« 
Lew Ss, 


George Washington University. 


e thirty-ninth annual meeting of th 


na 


ngland Association of Colle 


f 


Schools, held recently at 


ere delivered by Dean ( 


Harvard College, on “Standards for 


by Dean John Livingst: 

rd Graduate School, on 

ts.” Dean Otis E. Rand: 
Dean P.ul Nixon, of 


cree a 
be « < 


id Se 


Boston, ad 


N. 


(rreen 


m Lowes, ol 


“Instructors 


ill, of 


Jowdoin Col 


Brown 


nd Superintendent Osear Gallagher, of 


kline, Mass., schools, spoke on “College 


requirements.” 


ftieth anniversary meeting of the Colo 
held on No- 


7 and 8, simultaneously, at Grand 


‘dueation Association was 


, Pueblo and Denver. 


1? 
oll 


ege Presidents’ Association of Penn- 


recently held its autumn meeting at 


University in Philadelphia under the 
y of Dr. Russel H. Conwell. 


The 


1iVD SOCIETY 


; + +) . , 
cniel speaner a lie ct erences 


Honorable Herbert A L. Fish 


the associatiol to other edueat 
tions and agencies in the stat 
\ committee consisting of P 
C_rackKkel ol L ete ( . 
Ursinus College ‘ De 1) 
ple University, \ Ul ‘ 
ommendations on the s ect i 
r will be held at the Penn-H 


luncheon at the Hotel MeA 
City, on November 5. The ] 
were Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, } 
Lineoln School ot Teachers Col 


Edward L. Thorndike, and Dr. R 


dean ol the school ot edaduel oO! 


College. <A brief account of tl 
the Federation for Child St 


significant events ot late as 


Howard S. Gans, the president, 


elected to that office 


Tue National Board of the Yow 


Christian Association last week 
letter sent to the American Legi 
it had received an invitation to 


the program of Education Wee 


ber 17 to 23, to be earried throug! 


joint auspices ol the U. S. Bure: 
and the American Legion The 


presses sympathy with the gene: 


Edueation Week and then conti 


are, however, certain elements 
as it has been drawn up whiel 
unable to participate in it Wi 
anvthing which tends to be prop: 
a fundamental principle ot ¢ 
seems to us that such statement 


tionists, Communists and extreny 


a menace.’ ‘The red flag me: 
tion, poverty, starvation, dises 
dictatorship,’ and ‘stamp o 
radicalism’ border closely upon ] 
seems to us also that such ph 
appealing to the motive ot tf¢ 
in emphasis, are eaucei 

ought not, therefore, to be ine! 
gram for Education Weel F 


are an organization with we 
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are promoting a program of international edu 


cation, the keynote of which is cooperation and 


good will among the nations. For this reason 


we can not consistently indorse a program 


which has as one of its slogans, ‘America First,’ 
hpecause 1t 1s capable of so many different inter- 


pretations.” 


Tut announced 


Universit ago has 


; 


ve study of 


preliminary plans for 


a compre hens 
the English language in America in preparation 
“Dictionary of American 

his enterprise the university has 
English language 


William A. Craigie 


ot Anglo-Saxon in the 


ypointed as professor of the 
vo Dr. professor 
| niversity of Oxtord. 


Professor Craigie, who is editor of the Oxford 
Dictionary and one of the greatest living authori- 
ties on the English language, is expected to 
begin his new work with the autumn quarter of 
1925 plans for the new diction 
Mat 
thews Manly, head of the department of Eng 


Hul 


which they 


Preliminary 


arv have been made by Professor John 
lish, and Associate Professor James Root 
bert, the same department, by 
will work in cooperation with Dr. Craigie, who 
gave special courses at the university last sum 


mer in early northern English and “Methods of 


making a dictionary.” 


Two new educational courses are being given 
at University College, the downtown college of 
the University of Chicago—one for high-school 
prineipals and one for junior high-school prin- 
These which have been or- 
Director Charles H. Judd, of the 


Edueation, are being given with the 


cipals. courses, 
ganized by 
School ot 

cooperation of Northwestern University, the 
University of Michigan, the University of Min- 
nesota and other institutions. They are planned 
especially for principals of the high schools of 
Chicago and its suburbs, and for assistant prin- 
cipals who are preparing for Junior high-school 
administrative positions in the newly reorgan- 
ized system. 

PLANS to develop the School of Business of 
Columbia University as a great center for the 
business life of the city and state are outlined 
Egbert, director of the 
With 
the school in its new building, it is hoped to 
New York’s 


by Professor James C 


school, in a report recently made public. 


establish intimate contacts with 


AND SOCIETY 


leading commercial 


ments already under way include 


vith the Chamber of Commerce, 


++ 


appointed an advisory committee 


the interests of the institution. 
to aid wherever possible in the bus 
state, and t 


city and of the 


business organi 


JAMES A. 


which the University Club is si 
igan Boulevard, Chicago, valued 
to philanthropie purposes, the pro} 


deeded to the Chicago Community 
income to go to Various Institutions 
ot the income 1s to ro Lo the Ed if 
Board of 


jan chureh for the use of 


Christian education of 

four [hi 
The Fund is also the recipient of $3 
William B. MeKinley, of 


Illinois, which brings the total 


Senator 
amo 
million dollars. 

Tue will of Henry R. 
head of the Yale & Towne Manutfactw 


pany, disposes of an estate estimate 


Towne, e1 


millions and gives the bulk of it as a 
bequest after the death of his son, Jol 
Towne, to establish museums ot pea 
or industrial museums for the 
City of New York. It 


pedient by the executors and trustees, | 


people 


later it is de 


mous judgment, to expend tunds for x 
seums, the residuary estate is to be div 
two equal parts for the benefit 
politan Museum of Art and the 

seum of Natural History. 

Girts totaling $85,000 to St. Stepher 
lege were announced at the Founders’ LD) 
ercises by Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, pr 
The largest single contribution was that 
ward A. Albee, of New York, who gave > 
$12,000 for 


for current and 


faculty house. 


expenses 


THe rule adopted by the New York 


Teachers’ Retirement Board requir 
teacher in disability claims to file her 

tion thirty days in advance of a regular 
meeting, has been held to be “arbitrary, 
ranted by the statute and repugna 
spirit of the law,” by Supreme Court 


Wesley O. Howard. 


+ 


The court issued : 
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Fitzpatrick, sister of the late |] 


tear he r 


tzpatrick, a 


a ; , - 
$7,463 as tull time allowance 


the claimant The board had re 
‘ rround that the appleation was 
n the prescribed period. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


STERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
CLEVELAND FOUNDATION 
s ot Western 


he Union 


Reserve Universit 


( lub on 


h West 


e University of Case Library bv the 


these is the affiliation wi 


and the 


‘y ree F, strong, 


ne ilbpbrary appointment 


Hatch 


( { Adelbert College, as librarian of 


librarian of 


ad important 


e of the board of trustees to invite 


sixteen Cleveland institu 


trustees ol 


appoint, each, three members of the 


represent the institutions at a pre 


Western 


would a 


conference at which Reserve 


entire board of trustees t 


r the 


purpose of a study of the re 
the commission of the Cleveland 


on during the summer, in the hope 


reiilminary conference may eventuate 
concerted plans for the formation of 


er iniversity organization which may 


ed to the various organizations con 
luesday, November 11, was suggested 

$ conference date. Such an invitation 
liately addressed to the president of 
Western Reserve Uni 
College, Case School of Ap 
ence, Cleveland Architee 
veland School of Art, the Institute of 
Historical Society of Western 
f Natural History, Museum of Art, 

e Hospital, Babies’ Hospital, Maternity 
Hospital, Young Men’s 


Association, Training 


ot trustees of 


School ol 


Reserve, 


Rainbow 
Kindergarten 
Attention 


ealled to the fact that 


Board of Edueation. of the 
’ . 
dressed 


was 





November 1, 
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Case Scho ot Appl Science W este he 
erve LU? versity ind Ace wT { ‘ ‘ 
already appointed such committe 

rrested that nasmuch as mi? ! vid 
are serving upon more than one board of t1 
tees of the various agence t iid the 
able In appointing the committee I contlerence 
not to e«hoose naivid iis no ! ve i Ce! 
chosen by other iwencies sO i 1 " 
much as possible duplicate appoir 


Leonard . 
on, W. H. Prescott, \M s belle Sher n and 


conterence. 


The third decision a to estab I Lg nt 
college immediately, f ! ( ely the re 
ommendations made by the surve\ t the Cleve 
land Foundation and itlined by Dean Fred 
eric B. Robinson, of the School of Busine 


College ot the City oft Ney 


has already been arranged 


of the 


to visit Cleveland each week and to formulate 
plans for the evening schoo 

An invitation to Dean Robinson will be 
patched at once to take up the tas} it estab 
lishing the school. It is planned open classe 
by the second semester of the academi ear ol 
1924-25. The Y. M. C. A. imme é vuld 
turn over its night school of fifteen hundred 
students. Western Reserve U1 } 
now 433 students n the event ( Irse ! 
business administration and 65 in the evenir 
courses in chem stry. he ( Porm the 
nucleus for the new evening schor nstruc 
tion will be given at first by the regular univer 
sitv faculty and faeulty membet tf Case 
School of Applied Seienes 

It is planned that the open I ne new 


evening school will be in the present buildi: 


of the Case School and of Adelbert College 
Later arrangements may be made for e¢! 
rooms, perhaps eventually buildi na ! 


town location. 


The plan of Dean Robinson tha h evenil 


courses should have the ime requirement Lor 
admission and advancement at e the 
usual academic credit for work done will be 
carried out. It is hoped that : tudents 
the evening classe ii take Lhe rt ollere 


for academic ecredi 
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which Case Library tendered to 


signed by C. W. 


The offer 
Western 
ham, Andrew Squire, William P. Palmer, Sam 
uel Mather and William G. Mather. 


Mr. Strong, the newly chosen librarian, said: 


Keserve was Bing- 


Western Reserve Universitv is very fortunate 
in be ing able to associate with its libraries Case 
Library, which has been one of the best known 
ind most useful cultural institutions of Cleveland. 
The building up of the book collection in Case 
Library has always been carefully and conscien 


t sly managed, so that there is little in it which 
may not contribute towards the serious work of 
the university The fact that a large number of 


books in the Case Library collection will duplicate 
books in the present libraries of the university is 
of distinet making it 


furnish 


advantage in possible to 
the working libraries of colleges and de 
l books 
without depriving the central library of the same 
The addition of 


thousand volumes to the library 


partments of the university with duplicate 


books. well over one hundred 
resources of the 
university means that the library strength of the 
Case Li- 


works 


university is inereased by two thirds. 


brary has especially notable collections of 


in art, history, biography, chemistry and geology. 
Mr. Strong has a wide experience in library 
He is a graduate of Wesleyan Univer 

the New York State Library School. 
He was for four librarian of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. He came to Adelbert 
College in 1910 from Boston University, where 


work. 
sity and 


years 


he had been librarian-in-charge. He now has 
the rank of associate professor in the Reserve 
faculty. 

Case Library was founded by Leonard and 
William 1846, 


Young Men’s Literary Association, embracing 


Case in under the name “The 
a Library and an Annual Series of Lectures,” 
according to a newspaper of November 25 of 
that date. 
a constitution and elected its first officers : 


Four days later the society adopted 
Wil- 
liam Case, president; John B. Waring, vice- 
president; John Coon, librarian; O. Klemm, 
treasurer; J. D. Cleveland, secretary; W. D. 
Beattie, Edward Shepart and William T. Smith, 
trustees. 

The association’s first activity was a series of 
When the 
association was a year old, two hundred dol- 
New 
Year’s Day, were invested in about two hun- 


books 


lectures which were well attended. 


lars, the proceeds of a festival held on 


dred which formed the nucleus of Case 
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Library. A stock company was for: 


and sufficient shares at ten dollars « 
sold to form the sum sufficient 
1,600 volumes. With these the 


opened up its library in the Seneca B 
a librarian constantly in 
vears later the library was removed 
Herald Building, near the site wh 
public library is now building. 

During their lives the Case brothe: 
and wer 


interested in the association 


in it. William Case held office 
three times. Leonard Case in his 
trust fund for the foundation of C; 


of Applied Science. 
The 


until that time it had no property except 


} 


association continued until 1870 
as came from membership fees, dues 
In April, 1870, an 


donations. end 
dollars 


fifteen 


association, conditional that the eons! 


thousand was tendered 


amended and a board of directors of five 1 


bers be elected. In Julv, 1876, the boar ‘ ‘ 


directors received a deed from Leonard ( 


of the Case Block property. In 1880 the 
of the Associatior 


changed to Case Library. 


Cleveland Library 


At present the library is located 


Euclid Avenue, whence it was moved f 
Caxton Building about three years ago. | 
number of vears Professor John W. Pert 
Professor Perrin died last Jul 


of Wes 


librarian. 
For the present it is the plan 
Reserve University to conduct the libra: 
the same location and in much the same 
ner which has been followed in the past 


+ 


there may be an attempt to bring the 


libraries into close proximity to each 


has always been the object of the direct 
Case Library to make it a fine reference 
and to grant its use to proper persons 
reasonable terms. 

The rules of Case Library have been 
Upon payment of a fee of two dollars on 
become a member. The library is open 
hours on week days after 8: 30 in the m 
Sundays it is open from 2 to 3:30 P. M 

It contains 110,000 bound volumes in 
partments of literature. In chemistry the 
of the is the original collect 

1} 


eolleetion 


Case Library, to which has been added by ¢ 
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nase 


t] e Geolog eal 


r ¢ « y ] 
most as foot 


¢ 


| rood history 


ch books. 
works 

from Germany. It 

id American 

probably the most com 

existence. 

president ol 

ied that he 

arrangement for Case Library 


“Tt w 


Lady’s B »k in 
Howe, 


oclence, 


Case 


said con 


e one. ill open the library 


er number of the public. I am glad 
associated with the university.” 


een 
aiso 
the 


separate 


pecience was 


ol of Applied 


Leonard ( though it and 


ase, 


always been entirely 


Dr. Howe said: 
01 of Applied Science was the first 
In 
ymmittee has been appointed for the 
Mr. Worcester 
Eckstein Case and myself.” 


M. K. 


ng the conference, 


titutions to appoint its committee. 


It consists of 


DISCUSSION 
ACADEMIC STATUS OF SPANISH 


SCHOOL 


recent number of AND SOcIETY 
an article on “The academic 
ish.’ We bee to take issue with 
Any 
Spnaish worth his salt can readil) 
that it is 


learn, to the satisfaction of everybody 


a red 
statements contained therein. 


he assertion an easy lan 


ned. At least in this section of the coun 
dea was thrown into the diseard some 
If in the university where the writer 


] 
cle 


under diseussion is an administra- 
students rush to it as a s1 ap course, 
true 


ynelude that one of two things is 


he university has been peculiarly un- 


in its selection of a Spanish staff 


AND 


SOCIET) 


from the 


German 


] 


Pood 
ids. any 
not 


anguages, a 


, 
phase Ol 
I 


exploited like 


point 


can 


he en 


the 
render thar 
the 
worlds to conquer? 


We acree (and so do 


ish teachers) with the au 


hiner service 


ntry 
chance unché 


oO 
t 


> commercial value of 


Spanish, howeve 


bationary period and is 


its own merits, Increa 


rrade students are elec 


A small percentage ol 


and 


insignificant 


German for advance 
percentage 
these languages bevond 
for investigational work 
of a thesis. Suppose 
any specific utilitarian 
it? Then, at least, we 
} 


where the studer 
of 


without 


ment 


woyv 


studying some 
being reminds 
and cents. 

To retuse to acces 


be 


world. 


trance would to 


academic 
than manual tr: 
typew riting, 

smithing, wh 
at least for 


tions in the 


il 


( 


eouid 
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is located are such as to justify such a course, surely includes guidance as wel 
the remedy is entirely in the hands of the In attempting to account for the 
university. venture to single out two factors, thy 
A leaders in the edueational work of the are of course others. The two whic! 
tate, let them see that the right kind of teach- mind are ignorance and, in other 


ers are prepared for this work, let Spanish difference; the former, though regret 


have an equal opportunity with German and least explicable; the latter however 


t 
French to prove its worth. There is room plorable as it is inexeusable and 
enough In high school and college lor all of us. hensible. 
Let us have an impartial investigation of this Cc. H. I 
whole matter. Too many articles attacking THe STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Spanish contain unproved and unprovable gen- 


eralizations, based on hearsay evidence and 
prejudice, the writers thus pursuing a method QUOTATIONS 


directly opposed to that which they so greatly 
THE BRITISH ELECTIONS AND THE 
O. K. Borie SCHOOLS 


OuI0 WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY Tue sudden political erisis and t 


laud in French and German scholarship. 


after his overwhelming defeat, by Mr. M 

STRAIGHTFORWARD and certainly much-needed Donald to the country has perhaps 
was Dean C, E. Seashore’s brief diseussion “The implications in the educational 
academic status of Spanish,” which appeared public fields. The coming election 
in ScnHoou anp Society for October 4. Dr. setting to education as it is to all other br: 
Seashore deplores the fact that when a student of national work, and it is a good tl 
has confined himself to Spanish as his foreign educationists will know where they ar a 
language, it is absolutely necessary to send him the end of the month. Edueation, like 
back to get his French and German as tools of policy, needs continuity and immunit) 
scholarship before permitting him to enter upon sudden political changes, and for this 
graduate work worthy of the name. His ecom- all who are concerned in educational ad: 
ment on the singularly unfortunate and illogical trative work have come to dread frequent 
situation is this: “The carelessness and short- eral elections and constant changes in the pres 
sightedness of faculties in this matter are most dency of the board. There is one good 
astonishing.” however, about the present erisis and hurr 

My own attitude, I think I ean best convey appeal to the country. There was a time 
by saying: the carelessness ard shortsightedness national education was the drudge and Ci 
of faculties in this matter are well-nigh criminal. ella of the national household, but in th 
And in characterizing the situation by means of ent political ball education will appear 
a somewhat stronger expression, I do so ad- princess, though we do not know as yet 
visedly, for I have in mind specific cases of to take the part of the charming prince 
young men of ability and honest purpose who finds the erystal slipper. But the pr 
have knocked at the doors of graduate colleges election is not a fairy story, and the app 
only to be told that they could not enter because tion of that old story is that all three parties ' 1918 
of serious language deficiencies. Discourage- the election are at present taking ed I 
ment and disappointment were their lot, and in the most serious vein possible. A close st 
that through no fault of their own, but solely of the three election manifestos makes 


because those who knew better, or at any rate clear as political things can be clear that 
ought to have known better, permitted them to is no risk, whatever party secures the 
proceed on their way inadequately equipped. government, of a repetition of the Geddes 


9 
( 


The serious loss to the eause of true scholarship ness and the preposterous axe. It 
is obvious. Such an anomalous situation does significant fact that this should be the « 


little eredit to our educational system which In past days the children of the count 
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eentury 


that 


yy 


epended, not indirectly, but d rect 


upon the character of edu 


to the children of the current 


another aspect of the importance 
] 


to national education by all the lead 


contest. It might have been, 


left 


present 


ne party edueation out of its 
that many sober citizens, thinking 
as they would be entitled to think, 


the had 


political diverted in 


ture of nation, would have 
tendencies 
certain that education would be 
such attacks as 
vered in the Geddes 

gut that fear no 


1 the 


1 against ignorant 
campaign otf 
longer exists. 
tors as a have 


elec v hole 


the significance to the nation of a 
developed system of education, and no 
in of the front rank to-day dare confess 
rance that three years ago was a com 

in polities. The manifestos show this 
Whatever the defects of the 


vernment in other fields, it is certainly 


clearly. 


Mr. Trevelyan has striven hard to 


he Act of 1918, and has done his best 
chools, the children, the teachers and the 


rs of edueation. The reference to 
iniversal” education in the king’s speech, 
tence on smaller classes, on the increase 
number of fully qualified teachers, the 
of financial restrictions, the opportuni 


Act ot 


opment of the principle of main 


en for the working out of the 
re devel 
for poor scholars, the safeguarding of 
have set a standard 


the 


teachers, 


Trevelvan’s 


successor, if present 


does not remain in office, will find 
The 


that a 


rreatest use. has heen 


fear 


expressed new vovernment 


e more reverse the poliey of the old. 


Whether a 


r does not exist to-day. 


ve or a Liberal or a Labor Govern 


n charge of the Board Mr. Trevelyan’s 


not be thrown away. The manifesto 
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unprogress 


improve 


teachers, and w press I 


provision for the further ed 
fourteen 


over vears ot age, 


allowance in suitable 
provision for university 

rate with employers and 
effort to 


secure 


mined 
schools as a 


prepa rat 


will take such 


necessar’ 
conditions of service 
secure “a constant an 
properly qualified men and 
All connected 


curiosity, and we are certain wi 


with edueat 


Conservative educational pro 
by Mr. Baldwin. 
t} the 


rram put 
There was certainly 
Conservatives would be hampered 
their campaign by memori » Geddes busi 
ness, though the Conservative 

sponsible for that wave of react 


favor of the ful iforcement 


Act of 


poliey 


servatives are in 
of the 


ting 


Edueation 1918. s only fit 
that this 
adopted, since it must be always remembered 
that Lord Balfour and the Conservative Party 
were responsible for the great a » Act 
of 1902, of the Act wi 


logical development Baldwin 


daennitely 


should 


1918 
Mr. 


in the size o 


which 


progressive reduction 
improvement or replacement 


the 


development ot 
kinds, the 


obligatory seales of sal: 


schools, 
eation of all 
cient teachers and attract 
women to the profession, 
motion of adult education and 
technical edueation, and the mat 


their @} 


rights of parents to have 
up in the religion to which th 
The Conservative program 
coordinated of the three, 
mark a great 

of the that 


Tact 
on the edueation of 
has, 


Educational Su} ple ment 


indeed, undergone 
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REPORTS 
GROWTH OF PUBLIC HIGH 


SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


THE 


THE extent to which the growth ol the publie 
high schools ot the United States has exceeded 
the growth of the country in population is re- 
1924, No. 7, 


‘ ‘ 


Public High Schools, 1921-1922, prepared by 


vealed in Bulletin, Statistics of 
S. Bureau ot 


Frank M. 


the division of statistics of the U. 


Mducation under the direction ot 
Phillips, chief of the division. 

In 1922 the total population was somewhat 
more than 109 millions; this was an increase of 
19 per cent. over the population of about 92 
millions in 1910. In the same dozen years the 
student enrollment in public high schools ad- 
vanced from 915,061 to 2,229,407, an increase of 
58 per cent. 

Comparing 1922 with 1900, the increase in 
cent.; the 
high school enrollment was 329 per cent. 
1S90, the 


increase in population is found to be 


population was 44 per inerease in 
Com- 
paring the 1922 figures with those of 
32-year 
74 per cent.; the inerease in high school enroll- 
ment for the same period was 998 per cent. 

A table in the bulletin gives the percentage 
of the total population attending publie high 
1890, .32 1900, 


1.76 


follows: per cent.; 


1920, 


schools as 
.68 per cent.; 1910, 1.00 per cent.; 
per cent.; 1922, 2.04 per cent. 

The numbers of publie high schools reporting 
1890, 2.526 schools: 1900, 


1920, 14,326 


in these vears were: 
6,005 schools; 1910, 10,213 schools; 
schools; 1922, 14,056 schools. 
Inereases in the numbers of high-school teach- 
ers were as follows: 1890, 9,120 teachers; 1900, 


20,372 teachers; 1910, 41,667 teachers; 1920, 
97,654 teachers; 1922, 113,680 teachers. 
The number of students to a teacher has 


varied little in the past three decades, the 1890 
figures being 22.3 and the 1922 figures, 22.0. 
Analyzing the figures as to sex, it will be 
seen that the predominance of girls continues 
In 1890 there were 116,351 girl students and 
85,451 bovs; in 1922 there were 1,195,668 girls 
and 1,033,739 boys. 
that in 1890 there were 
men: in 1922 there were 72,471 women and 41,- 


As to teachers, it is found 


5,280 women and 3,597 


It is interesting that, in the two vears 


209 men. 
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from 1920 to 1922, the number of 


] 
l, 


ers increased from 63,258 to 72,4 
number of teacher 
4,596 to 41,209, or 19 per ex 
The high school enrollment for 1] lec 
55,731 13,271 bo: 


160 girls. inereases in colors 


ecent.; the 


men 


Lron 


colored students 
The 


creat, as the following f 


have hee n 


1890, 5,933 students; 1900, 8,395 stud 


12,636 students; 1920, 27,631 student 
Beyond considering enrollments ther 
Statisties as to 


nificance in the 


complete their courses and are grad 


the public high schools. In 1922 

schools graduated in four-year cours ED 
of 284,674, of whom 118,774 were 

165,900 were girls. This was a 


per cent. over 1910, a gain of 360 per « 

1900 and a gain of 1,200 per cent. over 15 
The increases in graduates thus far ex 
high-school er 

and in the country’s population. 


Statistical 


percentage increases in 
tables as to the distribut 

pupils in the several grades of the | 

from 1907 to 1922 show that the sur 


centages in the second have varied 


66.3 (1913) to 72.2 (1908); for the t 


vear 


of high school they have varied f1 
(1920) to 54.1 (1916); for the fourt! 
they have varied from 36.9 (1911) 


(1922 These statistics do not inelude « 
tary grades in junior high schools, and t! 
plies likewise to all enrollment figures 

That the 


expenditures to equip and operate pub 


Material Equipment. inereas 
schools has more than kept up with the 

in enrollment is attested by the financia 

ties of the bulletin. The value of buildi: 

rrounds totalled $49,171,542 in 1890; Si 

695 in 1900; $217,893,714 in 1910 and SU5- n 
391,332 in 1922. In 1910, 7,888 high 

reported scientifie apparatus, 
totalling $13,435,789, or an average of #1,/ 
in 1922, 13.030 high sehools reported 
of $87,669,554, or an average of $6,72 
1910, 2,596 high schools reported an ex 
ture for new buildings, grounds and 
ments of $19,366,049; in 1920, 5,774 


schools reported a similar expenditure of >!- 


furniture, 


ae 


576,856. 
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ves more 
addition 


TOY 7 ») 


eontrol., 
number o 
subjects. would thus figure as e 


; ; 


{ ents 


quiry of stud 


garding this econelu 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND ntially correct. 
STATISTICS the proper readit 

SEARCH ADVENTURES IN , 
UNIVERSITY TEACHING 

has recently gone 


} 


tors 
Leaciill 


first experiment 


(one 


present 
I 


‘ up) \M 


a ared immediate at , ~ 
— 1 the same 17-page 
amount of wort 
— vith the same 
required in course, minutes. However. the 


at , ] ave cn " on 
must n have me com 2°) minutes, and the la 


Is matter The other was : T 


me for writing th 


] 


it teae ne ethod whie } 
{ teaching method, hroughout, and 


the same way 
the control group. 
determined by co 
control groups as 
and outline. 
shortly by say 
made of arithmetic (the inquiry 17 pages 
tion with incidental discussion of hat 15 minut 
arithmetic). The instructor was to 25.2 The reading 
he number of students reporting ss 
2 The ave 


lies of pre blems of college teachins } control 


gress and will be reported upo1 he experimental gr 


twentv-five, twenty 
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educational psve vy (Starch) and were be actua ly required to read 1,000 p 
leved to be representative in difficulty The ter. Careful inquiry brought « 
tudents were ned not to idy outside of of the reading id, except f 

cla on the experimental days, were (as a_ failing students; the students we 
further safeguard) required to leave their be averaging about 45 minutes per 
boo! n the office on these days ... and econ aration an amount ot work wl 
trols were in other respects careful. In other not excessive. In other words, a t} 
words, the findings are believed of some trust reading load appeared entirely px 
worthiness and applicability to the course under’ a five hour quarter course. Su 


consideration. n consequence been unanimous 

It was concluded, on the basis of this experi by the instructors in educationa 
ment and such inquiries as have been mentioned This is the equivalent of two 300 
above, that students could fairly easily, in edu besides the text. It is believed tl 
cational psychology, eover 20 pages per hour, can, later, gradually be increased 
this being a conservative estimate allowing The writers realize (as was ment 
time for review and other “overhead.” The 2 above) that this determination 


a 





educational psychology classes meet five days a and that requirements in different 
veek for eleven weeks. If five days are allowed 
: When a program of sup] 
for examinations, holidays and accidents a total 
“ such a8 has been sugyge sted is cons 
of ten weeks or 50 lesson days is left. If only tion at once arises as to methods of 
one hour of study per lesson is assumed, then at such reading. A variety of met! 
~V0 pages per hour this gives a total reading Most commonly students are requ 
load of 1,000 pages. It was felt that this should special written reports on thé 
be a minimum, and that it was not beyond the sionally the; be asked to kee] 
capacity of the average student. rn these in as ev nee that the 1 
= + el la . | how 
A second investigation had to do with actual ee " nos be sae 
many college instructors seem cur} 
trial of such a scheme. During the autumn  ,), = alii - el sites nas 
quarter three sections in educational psychology ten. that fraternities usually have 
and two sections in elementary psychology were f topies and notebooks available f 
their members—that, in short, rep 
Thus the experimental group appeared slight of iss e not an ade ite wa f 
superior (in spite of equating on the b s of in reading, in large classes. Further 
telligenee). Comparatively, the experimental group reading figures o1 in a rep ‘ 
did best on the twenty minute period and as well s student is all too likely t ! 
ol e fifteen minute perio 3 on the twenty-five tents of the reading merely to his 
? te yp ] | es eure \ his memor ther: s little ‘‘ lear re 
y led on a seale of 10 b ! ssistant who to remember.’’ Finally, there is 
knew nothing of the experiment, and were given convinced) too much time wasted i 
t him l ( that it w i seem im ssible I n the verage unive ( s 
for ! eonstalr errors to operate. The gr es perfunctory pushing of the pen on 
for the ¢ ! roup ran 5.6, 6.2 and 3.4; for the student to produce something which ! 
experimental group the figures were 5.8, 7.2 and receive only perfunctory attention f 
1.6. For this immediate recall (it will be remem structor, too much reading by the 
bered that the outline was written immediately stuff not worth reading but which he 
after the reading, whereas the quiz was given the’ the time to help the student make 
day following) the fifteen minute period thus ap usually handled in large classes the s 
pears comparatively the best. ... These findings appears to be, usually, a very clumsy « 
are of course of no great reliability, but it seems device; not infrequently the spec t 
not unreasonable to con e that the shortened as little more than a bit of ‘‘ bus: 
period (17 pages in twenty minutes) did no harm. order to deal with these difficulties the 


And at least there is in the method a suggestion educational psychology is being covered 
of procedure for investigation of reading and and largely of the objective type. T! 
urther worked upon. 


study problems among college students. is being f 


~ 
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